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CURRENT LITERATURE. 

BOOK REVIEWS. 
Bailey's Cyclopedia. 1 

In America there has been but one cyclopedic work on horticulture, 
viz., Henderson's Handbook of Plants, published in 1 88 1 , with a second edi- 
tion in 1890, each edition in one volume. Accordingly, botanists, as well as 
horticulturists, have been looking forward with eagerness to the appearance 
of Professor Bailey's great work. The opening paragraph of the preface 
tersely states its purpose : " It is the purpose of this work to make a com- 
plete record of the status of North American horticulture as it exists at the 
close of the nineteenth century. The work discusses the cultivation of fruits, 
flowers, and garden vegetables, describes all the species which are known to 
be in the horticultural trade, outlines the horticultural possibilities of the 
various states, territories, and provinces, presents biographies of those per- 
sons, not living, who have contributed most to the horticultural progress of 
North America, and indicates the leading monographic works relating to the 
various subjects." 

Only Professor Bailey would have undertaken this tremendous task. It 
is probable that no one, excepting the editor and his immediate associates, 
can appreciate the amount of detail which such a work must involve. The 
editor has set down some of the items as follows: " More than 10,000 species 
of plants in cultivation ; almost every important species phenomenally varia- 
ble, sometimes running into thousands of forms ; every species requiring its 
own soil and treatment, and sometimes even minor varieties differing in these 
requirements ; limitless differences in soils and climates in our great domain, 
every difference modifying the plants or their requirements ; a different ideal 
in plant-growing and plant-breeding in the mind of every good plant-grower; 
as many different kinds of experience as there are men ; many of these men 
not facile with the pen, although full of wholesome fact and experience; the 
species described in books which deal with the four corners of the earth ; 
very few botanists who have given attention to the domestic flora." The 
editor has said that "the most difficult part of the making of a cyclope- 
dia is to project it. Its scope and point of view must be determined before 
a stroke of actual work is done. This much done, the remainder is labor 

1 Bailey, 1.. H. — Cyclopedia of American Horticulture. Assisted by Wilhelm 
Miller and many expert cultivators and botanists. Illustrated with over 2000 original 
engravings. In 4 vols. Vol. I. A-D. 4to. pp. xxii -j- 509. New York : The Mac- 
millan Company. 1900. $5.00. 
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rather than difficulty." For more than ten years Professor Bailey has been 
moving in the direction of this cyclopedia, much of his published work in the 
meantime being "material on the way" to the larger venture. The " Annals 
of Horticulture, " published for five years, was the first tangible result, 
"designed to be a witness of passing events and a record of progress." 

To compile a cyclopedia by using other cyclopedias involves drudgery, 
but presents no special difficulties, and results in no special merits. In 
Bailey's Cyclopedia, however, the work is new from start to finish, both in text 
and illustrations, and the list of collaborators shows that the most expert 
assistance has been obtained. 

The illustrations, too, deserve special mention for the happy combina- 
tion of scientific and artistic excellence, and it has been one of the rules of 
the " make up" that " wherever the book opens an engraving will be seen." 
Besides, the book is distinctly American in its flavor, fully setting forth 
American experience and conditions. 

The matter may be arranged under three heads : cultural, taxonomic, 
and morphological, and the sequence seems to express their relative impor- 
tance, as " the stress is laid upon the plants as domesticated and cultivated 
subjects." 

In reference to the cultural parts the reviewer can express no opinion, 
but botanists are familiar with Professor Bailey's standard in such matters, 
and need no assurance as to the freshness and vigor of this portion of the 
work. 

The following example, under the title Acacia, will serve to illustrate 
the taxonomic portion of the work. The genus is described briefly, in lan- 
guage as non-technical as possible, and a synopsis of fifty-three species is 
given, including all those in the American trade. The synopsis consists of 
an analytical key, brief descriptions, and essential synonymy, just as in an 
ordinary manual, so that the Cyclopedia becomes a great manual for all plants 
in cultivation in America. 

The morphological titles, such as " flower," etc., are to appear chiefly in 
subsequent volumes, and comment on this topic will be deferred. 

To the botanist the Cyclopedia is a mass of most valuable information, 
bringing together, as it does, into available and properly edited form, the 
immense contribution of facts from horticulturists to the whole evolutionary 
doctrine, and enabling the morphologist to know what form he is handling 
and what has been done with it. The work should find its place in the libra- 
ries of all botanical laboratories as well as in those of practical horticul- 
turists. — J. M. C. 

Minnesota plant life. 

For the second time botanists have had the pleasure of seeing a book that 
has for its topic the vegetation of one of our states. Pound and Clements' 



